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A CLASSIFIED LIST OF HUMAN INTEREST 
STORIES IN LATIN 


By W. L. Carr, Professor of Latin, Teachers College, 
New York City 


1. TALEs Cicero, De Officiis, IIT, 


27: Regulus. e Officiis, III, 4849: Honor vs. ex- 
pediency——a case from Greek history. De Offictis, ITI, 
S6, S7; Sang case from Roman history. Horace, 
Carmina, IIT, 5, 41: Regulus returns to torture and 
death at Carthage. Livy, II, 9, 10: Horatius at the 
bridge. IV, 19, 20: How Cossus slew the leader of 
the Etruscans and won the ofima spolia. V, 43, 47: 
Manlius saves the Capitol. XL, 4, 2: How a woman 
and her family died rather than fall into Philip’s hands. 
Vergil, Aeneid, IX, 312-339: Nisus and Euryalus 
attack the enemy at night. Aeneid, XI, 547-566: How 
Camilla was saved as an infant by being tied to a 
javelin and thrown across a river. Aeneid, XII, 710- 
741: The final conflict between Aeneas and Turnus. 

2. Heroic CHARACTERS. Cicero, Pro Archia, 15, 16: 
Cicero admits that not all great men have been learned, 
but the best men are those that have added a literary 
training to great natural gifts. De Imperio Pompei, 31- 
33: How Pompey drove the pirates from the seas. De 
Imperio Pompei, 40-42: Elements in Pompey’s charac 


ter that made him a successful commander. De on 


ciis, I, 2%: Qualities needed in a commander. Pro 
Marcello, S—-10: Caesar’s clemency is above his military 
exploits. De provinciis consularibus, 32-34: The im- 
mense service Caesar rendered to his country by his 
conquest of Gaul. Livy, XXI, 4: Character of Hanni- 
bal. XXVIII, 12: Hannibal’s true greatness. XX XIX, 
40, 4: Character of Cato the Censor. Nepos, Hannibal, 
2: The oath of Hannibal. Hannibal, 12, The death of 
Hannibal. Epaminondas, 3, 7: Character of Epami- 
nondas. Epaminondas,9: Hisdeath. Pliny, Epistulae, 
III, 5: Industry of Pliny the Elder. Sallust, Jugurtha, 
6, 7: The Character of Jugurtha. Jugurtha, 95, 96: 
Character of Sulla. Jugurtha, 98: Character of Marius. 

3. HistoricaAL ANEcpoTEs. Caesar, Bellum Galli- 
cum, I, 12: Caesar surprises the Helvetians at the 
Saone. Bellum Gallicum, II, 15-28: Battle with 
the Nervii. Bellum Gallicum, IV, 20, 23-27: Caesar’s 
first landing in Britain. Bellum Gallicum, V, 44: 
Bravery of Pullo and Vorenus. Bellum Gallicum, V, 
48: Caesar gets word to Cicero that he is coming. 
Bellum Gallicum, VII, 50: A brave centurion. Bellum 
Gallicum, III, 58-65: Pompey breaks through Caesar’s 
lines. Bellum Gallicum, III, 87: Labienus encourages 
. Pompey and his men before the battle of Pharsalia. 
2 Bellum Gallicum, III, 92-94: Description of the battle 
‘of Pharsalia. Bellum Alexandrinum, 21: Caesar swims 


to safety. Cicero, De Oratore, II, 18: Hannibal at the 
court of Antiochus. Phillipic XIV, 32-33: Cicero in his 
last great speech in the Senate eulogized the Roman 
soldiers who had fallen in the battle with Antony. 
Horace, Carmina, IV, 4, 53-68: Horace expresses the 
feeling of Hannibal that Rome could never be con- 
quered, after hearing of the death of Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus. Livy, IV, 33: The Romans are frightened 
by a night attack with torches. V, 41: Entrance of the 
Gauls into Rome. VI, 25, 26: Some ancient pacifists. 
IX, 16: Anecdotes of Papirius Cursor. XXI, 33: Cross- 
ing the Alps. XXI, 35, 37: Hannibal arrives within 
sight of Italy. XXI, 58: Crossing the Apennines. 
XXII, 6: Battle of Lake Trasimene. XXII, 12: 
Fabius’ policy of caution. XXII, 54: Panic at Rome 
after the defeat of Cannae. XXVII, 50, 51: News 
of the Metaurus. XXVIII, 438, 44: Scipio advocates 
carrying the war into Africa. XXX, 20: The recall 
of Hannibal. XXXV, 14: Scipio and Hannibal discuss 
who was the greatest of all generals. XXXVIII, 51, 6: 
Scipio on trial reminds the people that the day was the 
anniversary of his victory over Hannibal at Zama. 
XXXIX, 51, 8: Hannibal takes poison rather than 
surrender to the Romans. Nepos, Miltiades, 4, 5: 
The Battle of Marathon. Themistocles, 6, 7: How 
Themistocles outwitted the Spartans. Ovid, Fasti, II, 
S13: Tarquin and Lucrece. Fasti, IV, 735: Death of 
Remus. Pliny, Epistula ad Traianum Imperatorem: 
Pliny asks Trajan how he ought to deal with the 
Christians. Epistulae, VI, 16: The great eruption of 
Vesuvius. Sallust, Jugurtha, CXIII: The capture of 
Jugurtha. 

4. Weti-KNown Stories FROM CLassicaL MytH- 
oLocy. Livy, I, 1: Landing of Aeneas in Italy. I, 4, 5: 
Birth of Romulus and Remus. I, 6, 7: Founding of 
Rome. I, 16: Mysterious end of Romulus. Ovid, Ars 
Amatoria, III, 685-746: Procris slain by mistake by her 
lover, Cephalus. Fasti, II, 88-88, 93-116: A dolphin 
saves Arion from drowning at sea. Fasti, IV, 419- 
452: Proserpina carried off by Pluto. Heroides, I, 1: 
Penelope complains of Odysseus’ long delay. Heroides, 
VII, 183: Didowrites Aeneas that she is preparing to use 
his gift. Metamorphoses, I, 253: Jupiter decides 
to destroy the world by flood. Metamorphoses, I, 291- 
310: Deucalion and Pyrrha. Metamorphoses, II, 23-48: 
Phaethon asks his father to let him drive the chariot of 
the sun. Metamorphoses, III, 101: The dragon’s teeth. 
Metamorphoses, III, 356: Echo and Narcissus. Meta- 
morphoses, IV, 55-77: Pyramus and Thisbe. Metamor- 
phoses, IV, 706-724: Perseus slays the Minotaur. 
Metamorphoses, VI, 267: Niobe. Metamorphoses, VII, 
100: Jason yokes the bulls. Metamorphoses, VIII, 
200: Daedalus and Icarus. Metamorphoses, VIII, 628— 


j 
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636, 684-703: Baucis and Philemon. Metamorphoses, 
X, 568: Hippomenes hears Atalanta’s challenge to her 
suitors. Metamorphoses, XIII, 439-461: The sacrifice 
of Polyxena to appease the ghost of Achilles. Meta- 
morphoses, XIII, 128-143: The contest of Ulysses and 
Ajax for the arms of Achilles. Metamorphoses, XIII, 
789-800: The Cyclops woos Galatea, a sea-nymph. 
Metamorphoses, XIV, 198: The Cyclops’ cave. Pro- 
pertius, I, 20: Hylas at the spring. Vergzl, Aeneid, II, 
40: Laacoén warns the Trojans not to trust the wooden 
horse. Aeneid, II, 486: The fight at the palace of 
Priam. Aeneid, II, 721: The flight of Aeneas. Aeneid 
III, 225: The harpies. Aeneid III, 655: Polyphemus. 
Aeneid IV, 642-665: The death of Dido. Aeneid, VI, 1- 
13: Landing of Aeneas in Italy. Aeneid, VI, 190: The 
golden bough. Aeneid, VI, 295: Charon’s ferry. Aeneid, 
VI, 417: Cerberus and the judgment of Minos. Aeneid, 
VIII, 193: Cacus steals the oxen of Hercules. 

5. LITERATURE AND THE Arts. Cicero, Pro Archia, 
12-16: The charm of literature. Pro Archia, 28—30: 
Fame is a spur to virtuous action, and fame depends on 
written records. Pro Caecina, XVIII, 50-52: On the 
use and misuse of words. Disputationes Tusculanae, 
III, 68: We all have much to learn. De Finibus, V, 18: 
Man’s thirst for knowledge. Orator, I, 5: Require- 
ments of an orator. De Oratore, III, 6-S: The last 
speech of Crassus. In Verrem, II, 4, 126, 127, 132: 
Cicero tells how Verres carried off the best works of 
Greek art in Sicily, although he was quite unable to ap- 
preciate them. In Verrem, II, 4, 4, 5: How Verres 
stole some statues from the chapel of Heius, a leading 
citizen of Messana. In Verrem IV, 33, 72: The image 
of Diana in Segesta. Horace, Carmina, III, 30: Horace's 
Monument. Livy, XLV, 27, 5: Aemilius Paullus is 
deeply impressed by the statue of Zeus at Olympia. 
Ovid, Tristia, III, 31-52: Ovid advises a friend to 
cultivate her mind rather than her beauty. Tristia IV, 
10, 3-6; 15-26; 41-54: Ovid tells of his birth and 
youth, his early attempts at poetry, and the great 
poets he knew. Tristia, [V, 10, 115-130: Ovid thanks 
the Muse for her favors. Pliny, Epistulae, VII, 9: 
Advice to a student. Vergil, Georgics, I, 125: Dis- 
covery of the arts. 

6. Humor AnD Patuos. Catullus, XII: The napkin 
thief. XLVI: Farewell to Bithynia. LXXXIV: 
Catullus pokes fun at Arrius who was in the habit of 
inserting an “‘h’’ into words where it was not wanted. 
Cicero, De Oratore, II 271-280: Sources of wit and 
humor. Pro Plancio, 63-65: Cicero on his return from 
a year of public service in Sicily is disconcerted to find 
that his friends did not know where he had been or 
what he had been doing. Livy, XLII, 39, 1: Livy tells 
how a Roman diplomat secured an interview with the 
hostile king of Macedonia by his good humor. Ovid, 
Tristia, I, 3: His last night in Rome, and his banish- 
ment to Tomi. Tristia, III, 13: Ovid does not want a 
birthday in exile. I, 2, 15: An exile’s complaint. 
Epistulae Ex Ponto, I, 2, 39: Incessant cares. Pliny, 
Epistulae VI, 15: Joke at a recitation. 

7. SaTiRE AND INvecTIvVE. Catullus, LXX: A 
woman’s word. LXXIII: Man’s ingratitude. Cicero, 
Philippic, II, 116-118: Cicero warns Antony of the 
danger of assassination. Philippic, VI, 18, 19: Cicero 
urges the Romans to fight for their freedom against the 
tyrant Antony. In Verrem, II, 5, 11: The luxury, 
idleness and extortions of Verres. Horace, Carmina, 
III, 24: The race for wealth. Sermones, I, 9: A bore. 
Epistulae, II, 2, 26-40: A Roman soldier who had been 
rewarded for taking great risks was less willing to face 
danger now that he was rich. 

8. Some ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS. Caesar, Bellum 
Gallicum, VI, 14: The Druids. Cicero, De Divinatione, 
I, 24, 50: The dreams of Hamilcar and Publius Decius 


bo 


turned out otherwise than they expected. De Divi- 
natione, I, 5U, 51: Dreams that came true. De Di- 
vinatione, I, 56-58: The dream of Simonides. De 
Divinatione, I, 103-104: Omens verified by the event. 
Livy, XLIV, 37: A Roman tribune prevents super- 
stitious fears in his men. Pliny, Epistulae, VII, 27: 
Ghosts. Vergi/, Aeneid, II, 771-794: Aeneas sees the 
ghost of his wife Creusa. Aeneid, V, 724-741: The ghost 
of Anchises tells Aeneas that he must visit the lower 
world. Aeneid, VI, 637: The Elysian fields. Aeneid, VI, 
684-702: Aeneas meets his father in the lower world. 

Y. SOME ANCIENT PHILosopHicaL IpEas. Cicero, 
Disputationes Tusculanae, IV, 48: Courage not the 
result of anger. Epistles, II, 19: A proconsul to his 
quaestor. Ad Quintum Fratrem, I, 15-17: Hints for a 
provincial governor. Horace, Odes, I, 22: Innocence its 
own defence. Epistles, I, 1, 45: Uprightness and 
honor are to be preferred to the pursuit of wealth. 
Epistles, I, 2, 1-26: The Iliad and Odyssey teach better 
lessons than all the philosophers. Phaedrus, Fabulae, 
I, 1: The wolf and the lamb. I, 5: The cow, the goat, 
and the sheep find the lion an unprofitable companion. 
I, 24: The frog and the ox. II, 6: The eagle and the 
crow. II, 7: The two mules and the robbers. III, 7: 
The panther and the shepherds. III, 14: Relaxation. 
III, 18: The peacock complains to Juno about his 
voice. IV, 4: The horse and the boar. IV, 6: Battle of 
the mice and weasels. 

_ 10. Ancient Views or DeatH anp [MMorTALITY. 
Catullus, 101: Ave atque vale. Cicero, De Senectute, 
70, 71: Death is less repugnant to old age than to 
youth. 79: De Immortalitate, 83, 84: Cato in his old 
age was willing to die and unwilling, if it were possible, 
to live his lite over again. Disputationes Tusculanae, 
I, 79: Socrates tells the judges that he counts death a 
blessing. Horace, Carmina, II, 14: Inevitable death. 
Trbullus, 1, 3, 51: The good and the bad after death. 

11. Love. Catullus, 5: Love and life. 64: Appeal of 
Ariadne to Theseus not to desert her. Ovid, Heroides, 
X, 3: Ariadne deserted by Theseus. Metamorphoses, 
X, 29-39: Orpheus prays to Pluto and Persephone to 
send Eurydice back to the upper world. Propertius, 
II, 12: The God of Love. II, 27: The lover and his 
doom. Vergil, Georgics, IV, 485: Orpheus loses Eury- 
dice. Aeneid, [V, 68-89: Dido’s passion for Aeneas 
drives her all but insane. Aeneid, VI, 450-471: Aeneas 
is unable to appease Dido's anger. 

12. FRIENDSHIP AND Famity Lire. Catullus, 4, 
210-237: Aegeus told Theseus to hoist white sails if he 
came home victorious. 69: Catullus pays a pretty 
compliment to Cicero. Cicero, De Amicitia, 10-12: 
Laelius speaks of the glorious life and death of his 
friend Scipio. De Amicitia, 20: On friendship. De 
Amicitia, 102: A friend’s eulogy. De Officiis, III, 10:*~ 
Friendship. De Officiis, I, 17: Friendship. De Sen- 
ectute, 10: Cato speaks of his friendship with Fabius 
Maximus. Horace, Carmina, III, 6, 33-44: Horace 
blames the disasters of Rome upon her corrupt family 
life. Sermones, I, 6, 65: Horace’s debt to his father. 
Livy, II, 40: Coriolanus and his mother. Nepos, Tim- 
otheus, IV: A proof of friendship. Ovid, Epistulae ex 
Ponto, IV, 3, 1: A fair-weather friend. 

13. Birps anp ANniIMALs. Catullus, 3: Lesbia’s 
sparrow. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II, 49: Birds. De 
Natura Deorum, II, 52: Care of animals for their young. 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, I, 72-86: Creation of animals. 
Metamorphoses, XV, 116-129: What we owe to sheep 
and oxen. Metamorphoses, XV, 153-175: Pythagoras 
teaches us to abstain from the flesh of animals, for the 
souls of men pass into them. Metamorphoses, XV, 456: 
A plea for animals. Pliny, Epistulae, 1X, 6: Horse- 
racing a stupid occupation. Vergil, Georgics, III, 219- 
241: Battle of the rival bulls. Georgics, III, 416: 


bate 


Snakes. Georgics, III, 515-530: Death of an old ox in 
the furrow. Georgics, IV, 67: Battle of the bees. 
Georgics, IV, 149: The commonwealth of bees. Aeneid, 
VII, 483-504: Iulus, son of Aeneas, wounds a pet stag 
which belonged to Silvia, exciting the hostility of the 
Latin tribes. 

14. Country Lire. Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino, 
50: Once farming was considered an honorable occu- 
pation. De Senectute, 55-56: The farmer heroes of old 
Rome. Horace, Sermones, I, 6, 110: The life of ease. 
Epodes, II. Joys of country life. Livy, III, 26: How 
Cincinnatus was found when he was called to lead the 
Roman armies. Ovid, Remedium Amoris, 169-198: 
The lover is advised to try the farmer’s life as a remedy 
for love-sickness. Pliny, Epistulae, LX, 36. Pliny’s day 
in the country. Vergil, Georgics, II, 458-474: The 
joys of country life. 

15. Some PLACEs THAT THE Poets Lovepb. Catullus, 
31: Sirmio. Cicero, De Legibus, II, 1-4: Cicero and 
Atticus discuss the simple and natural beauty of 
Arpinum, Cicero’s birthplace. Horace, Carmina, III, 
13: The fountain of Bandusia. Pliny, Epistulae, VIII, 
20: The floating islands of Lake Vadimo. Epistulae, 
VIII, 24: The glory that was Greece. Vergil, Georgics, 
II, 136-154: In praise of Italy. Georgics, II, 155-176: 
The chief glory of Italy is her breed of noble men. 


A VIRGILIO-ODA DE TENNYSON* 


Compuesta a peticton de los Mantuanos para el 
décimonono centenario de la muerte del 
Altisimo Poeta, y traducido al castellano en 
el Bimilenario de su nacimiento. 


iGran Virgilio Romano, en tu magica lira 

De Ilidén lloran los templos en llamas arropados, 
Lucha el piadoso Eneas, sube Dido a su pira, 
Troya baja al abismo, a Roma alzan los Hados! 


Amador del paisaje, sefior de la palabra, 

Mas que el cantor ascreo de las Obras y Dias, 
La fragua de tu ntiimen en frases de oro labra 
Toques deslumbradores de ignotas fantasias. 


Bosques, vinias, labranzas, mieses que al sol se cuecen, 
Potros, vacas y enjambres desfilan en tus cantos; 

Y hay palabras que en ellos solitarias florecen 

De las Musas a una con todos los encantos. 


Poeta que escuchaste a Titiro dichoso 

So las tendidas hayas trovando sus amores, 
Y al Sdtiro poeta, a quien en su reposo 
Riendo los zagales ataronle con flores. 


Cantor del Polién en que se exalta ardiente 

De un nuevo siglo de oro el anhelo supremo, 

Con veranos sin sombra, con prados sin serpiente, 
Tierras que no se labran, mar que no bate el remo. 


Tu admiraste en el Ambito de la Naturaleza 
La inteligente huella de su Motor divino, 

Grande en la majestad de tu muda tristeza, 
Ante el misterio eterno del humano destino. 


Luz en la yerta noche de siglos ya pasados, 

Estrella que atin doras la ribera de ensuefios, 

Aureo ramo en las sombras do yacen sepultados 
Los reinos y las glorias de sus augustos duefios. 


*This poem accompanied a bulletin of 245 pages entitled 

Estudios Virgilianos, prepared by professor of the college at 

uito, Ecuador, and published as a contribution to the Vergilian 
imillennium Celebration. 


Ya es silencio tu foro; las que César alzara 
Ctipulas de oro y purpura, el tiempo las desploma; 
Mas el ritmo oceanico de tu verso no para 

Y nos suena por siempre al imperio de Roma. 


Ya de la Roma esclava cayeron los sillares, 

La Roma de los libres se yergue en lugar de ella. 
Y yo, desde la isla de los brumosos mares 

Do un tiempo se perdia la iltima humana huella, 


Yo que desde mi aurora el alma te he rend’ .0, 
Con orgullo y ternura, te saludo, oh Mantuano, 
Sefior del verbo excelso, del ritmo mAs henchido 
De majestad que nunca moldeara labio humano. 
 AvrReELIo Espinosa PO it, S. I. 
Quito, Ecuador, South America 


A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE FOR TEACHERS 


At Last! An Opportunity for Academic Study and 
Professional Improvement Plus A Lux Cruise 
— the Mediterranean at an Unbelievably Low 

st. 

It is seldom that teachers and prospective teachers 
are offered at low cost an inclusive Mediterranean trip 
with all the delights of a cruise on a huge liner, and, at 
the same time, an opportunity to do academic work of 
college grade, under the supervision of capable in- 
structors. Such an opportunity is furnished by James 
Boring’s Eighth Mediterranean Cruise. Passengers 
may attend on shipboard a series of illustrated lectures 
on the art and archaeology of the Mediterranean basin, 
given by a member of the classics faculty of an Eastern 
college. These lectures, while of considerable interest 
to the cultured layman, should prove especially useful 
as enrichment material for the teacher of history, 
Greek, or Latin in high school or college. By doing 
assigned readings and notebook work, and by passing 
an examination, the teacher may secure the equivalent 
of a summer’s work at a university, and will further 
have had the unparalleled advantage of “laboratory 
work’’ at the ancient sites themselves. It is probable 
that many superintendents will accept this course as 
the equivalent of prescribed ‘‘alertness’”’ and summer 
courses for teachers. An unique feature of the cruise 
will be a volunteer classical club, offering practice in the 
use of Latin plays, songs, games, etc. The club will 
be under the direction of persons of long experience 
in the field, and will demonstrate a wide assortment of 
equipment and methods. The cruise which lasts from 
July 2 to September 2 includes visits to the following 
places: 

The Azores Islands (Ponta Delgada); Spain (Cadiz, 
Seville, Malaga); Gibraltar; Algiers; Carthage; Tunis; 
Sicily (Palermo, Syracuse); Italy (Naples, Pompeii, 
Rome, Venice, Leghorn, Pisa); Egypt (Alexandria, 
Cairo, Port Said); Palestine (Jaffa, Jerusalem, Haifa); 
Syria (Beirut); Aegean Islands (Cyprus, Rhodes); 
Dardanelles; Turkey (Istanbul); Greece (Athens); 
Ionic Islands and Dalmatian Coast; Jugo-Slavia (Spa- 
lato, Dubrovnik); Albania (Avlona); Corfu; Monaco 
(Monte Carlo); France (Marseilles, Villefranche-Nice) ; 
Palma (Balearic Islands). 

Rates from New York to New York, first class, in- 
cluding shore excursions, the course described above, 
and the classical club, are from $690 up, all rooms out- 
side. Persons interested may write for further in- 
formation to Mr. J. F. Gummere, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., or to Dr. Lillian Lawler, at 
Hunter College, New York City, or to Mr. F. J. Haley, 
the James Boring Company, 642 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. — Contributed 
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A “DEPRESSION” CALL 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers has 
frequent requests from all parts of the country (often 
from boys and girls) for material to be sent, free of 
charge, which will furnish information about the City 


of Rome and the life of the Romans. To send a bibli-. 


ography is not the answer desired. Aside from the fact 
that money is lacking, the question of time is often an 
important item. Appeals frequently close with the 
words, ‘‘Please send by return mail.”’ If readers of 
the Notes would contribute any duplicate copy they 
might happen to have of such books as Davis’ ‘‘A Day 
in Old Rome,” Johnston’s ‘“‘The Private Life of the 
Romans,” “A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’’ or 
any book dealing with Roman life (no matter how 
tattered and torn) which is within the range of interest 
of young pupils, pages could be cut out and mounted 
under various headings and kept on hand for loan to 
pupils in need. 


A REMINDER 


Readers of the Latin Notes can be of great assistance 
to the American Classical League not only by being 
present at the Fourteenth Annual meeting which will 
be held on Monday, June 27th, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, in connection with the National Education 
Association, but also by helping to interest all classical 
teachers in attending. The Hotel Dennis has been 
selected as headquarters. A new feature will be an 
exhibit of classical material in a booth secured in 
advance for this display. 


ONE DEVICE 


One of our teachers, Miss Ruth Moudy, collects a 
few cents from each child in her classes at the beginning 
of each semester and buys red pencils, one for each 
member of the class. These are kept in a box on the 
desk and on composition days the children correct each 
others papers with these pencils. The owners put in 
the corrected form and then the papers are handed to 
her for grading. The red pencil does away with any 
chance of cheating and makes each mistake visible. 

D. Roacu, 
High School, Danville, II. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It is hoped that all classical teachers who are interested 
in Junior High School Latin will attend the Round 
Table meeting at 10:45 on the morning of March 19th 
which is to be held in the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers on the fourth floor of the South Building at 
New York University, Washington Square East, in 
connection with The Junior High School Conference, 
conducted annually by the College of Education of 
New York University. The title of the Conference as a 
whole is, ‘The New Age—A Challenge to Methods.” 
W. L. Carr, President of the League, will be the presid- 
ing officer at the Latin Round Table Meeting. 


An attractive Latin calendar suitable for the walls of 
a classroom may be obtained for 60 cents by writing to 
the author, Helen S. MacDonald, Shippen School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


A SUMMER IN ROME 


It is not too late to enroll for the Summer Session at 
the American Academy in Rome of which Professor 
Grant Showerman is the Director. Full details may be 
obtained by writing to Roscoe Guernsey at 101 Park 


Avenue, New York City. The course of study as out- 
lined in the small Leaflet sent out to prospective 
students is fascinating. 


PORTRAIT OF A PROFESSOR 


With lilting voice and rhythmic swinging stride, 
And eyes that hold those secret happy things 
Hits lips will never tell nor face can hide— 
Pale music growing bright when Homer sings. 


He does not know that Homer has been dead 
These many years,—or so the text-book said... 
F. ARBUTHNOT 
Taken from Art and Archaeology, January, 1930 


BOOKS 


All Latin teachers will be greatly interested in 
knowing that ‘‘The Private Life of the Romans’”’ by the 
late Harold W. Johnston which appeared in 1903 and 
since that date has been upon the shelves of practically 
all libraries in towns and schools where high school 
Latin is taught, has been revised and is now in press. 
Publishers—Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
The price is $2.24. 


Two interesting paper pamphlets entitled ‘‘Latin 
Hurdles,” First Semester and Second Semester, pre- 
pared by E. L. Davis of the Emmerich Manual Train- 
ing High School of Indianapolis and brought out by the 
Follett Publishing Company of Chicago are designed 
to help first year Latin pupils master forms. They are 
sold from the publisher’s office for 25 cents per copy. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for five cents each 
unless another price 1s stated. Printed items, however, known as 
LaTIn NOTES SUPPLEMENTS (usually 10 cents each) and BULLE- 
TINS, are not sent out as a loan but must be purchased at the prices 
indicated. The material is listed in Leaflets published at the end of 
each school year, each one containing a summary of items which 
have been announced in the Latin Notes for the year. Sent out 
free of charge. 

Numbering is continued from the February issue. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


423 are available. 


II. Latin Notes Supplement 
50 are now in stock. See Leaflets I-VII for titles, authors 


and prices. 
III. Bulletins 


XVII. Suggestions for Teachers of Vergil. A revised edition 
is at hand. Price $1.00. 
XXVII. A Bibliography of Poems Dealing with Classical Myth- 
ology. By HELEN Law, Professor at Wellesley College. 
In preparation. Price-———. 


IV. Pictures 


297 paper prints dealing with the Vergilian territory and Rome 
and the Romans (Sets I-V). 5 cents each. See Leaflet VII 
for a list of titles. 


V. A Wall Poster 


I. This contains in large type a free translation of THE OATH OF 
THE YOUNG MEN oF ATHENS. Price 50 cents, including 


postage. 

II, A poster for the Bulletin Board showing in red type the 
many ways in which the word “‘res’’ as it appears in the 
Manilian Law oration may be translated. A reprint from 
page 6 in the January Notes. Price 15 cents. 


= 


